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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER TENTH. 


Ruth's bed-room. Her library. Love tokens. 
Music. Romances. Ruth writes poetry. 


Ruth told over and over again to the various 
members of the family the tale of Perdita’s 
rescue. Her father looked grave, fearing that 
some feminine attribute had been infringed upon; 
her mother feltsomewhat triumphant; the children 
quarrelled which should have the honor of giving 
the kitten her supper, and little Walter doubled 
up his fist as a challenge to all future foes. Ruth 
retired to her apartment in unusual excitement. 
But Jet us look at that apartment; two years 
have passed since we were there in the reign of 
dollism. The large closet, once the baby house, 
is now the boudoir ; that is, Ruth calls it so, when 
she dates a letter to a young friend. Now was 
the reign of girlhood, taste and judgment strug- 
gling with old associations, an odd intermingling 
of the juvenile and the mature. Pictures were 
Ruth’s passion, and in lieu of more valuable acqui- 
sitions, her wall was mostly covered with daubs, 
and caricatures, though it must be confessed her 
eye rested with more complacency on the divine 
expression of a Madonna, which was suspended 
in strange juxta-position next to a stiff, flaunting 
costume of a fashion of three years standing on a 
female, with a waist that nature never made.— 
On her dressing table were accumulated the gifts 
of years in the shape of scent bottles, and boxes 
of all forms and hues, while here and there might 
be seen a relic of the baby house appropriated 
to useful or ornamental purposes. Her library 
bore the same marks of inequality. Berquin’s 
Children’s Friend, and even Barbauld’s Lessons, 
which chanced to be well bound, looked out on 
the shelf beside Mrs. Chapone’s Letters ; a Goody 
Two Shoes to which some kindly private asso- 
ciations were attached, peeped out with its dog. 
eared leaves from behind Thomson’s Seasons, 
while a Sunday Schoo] Hymn Book, given her 
by her venerable pastor, was placed, with its 
defaced covers neatly pasted, beside a richly gilt 
Bible, the gift of her fourteenth birth-day. 

But the secular book most prized in her collec- 
tion was a small volume then recently issued, an 
exquisite altar whereon the young imagination 
may kindle its early incense,—Willis’s Poems. 
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I aim at no criticism, no plummet and line for 
book-measuring here, but I ask any one just to 
place that volume in a young girl’s hands, and 
see how the pulse of poeiry will begin to throb, 
how her eyes will kindle and melt to tears as 
some lofty or tender sentiment finds an echo in 
herbosom. In three months let him look at the 
book, and he will find it dark with pencil-lines, 
those little indexes of mind. 

I have passed over several preferences with 
which various youths in round jackets had in- 
spired Ruth, as too ephemeral to register, but 
there were indications of these things all around 
her; initials in pencil, on her panels and books, 
and initials written with diamond onthe window 
pane, ineffaceable alas too, for the individual was 
forgotten; here was a faded flower carefully 
folded up; there was a picture or toy without 
any attraction but from its association with the 
giver; on a piece of paper which the housemaid 
swept out, was written,— 

“] shall never forget Saturday night, June 18th. 
Blissful! Blissful!” 

A sprig of arbor vitae shared the same fate; 
it went down to the dust unhonored, with these 
words attached to it,— 

“Presented me February 9th, by J.C. Long 
as memory retains its empire, shall I remember 
this evening.” 

Then on books and slips of paper might be 
seen stale poetical passages with marked italics, 

“Where’er I go, whatever realms I see, 

My ueart untravell’d fondly turns to thee.— 

The course of true love never did run smooth,”’ 
&c. &c. 

In the retirement of this familiar room, alone 
and undisturbed, Ruth’s voice began to swell 
rich and full, with her guitar accompaniment, 
and as she tested the power of her own tones, 
Orphéan fables seemed realized to her imagina- 
tion; the summits of the hills around her stood 
out in clearer lines, the clouds grouped up in 
more pillowy masses, and the trees waved in 
more graceful play. It was here too that ro- 
mance threw its mysterious foldings around her, 
shutting out the world and making the page on 
which she dwelt the theatre of passion. Here, 
kindled to an indignation beyond control, she 
dashed the unoffending volume of the Children 





of the Abbey on the floor, when Amanda was 
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caught in the snares of a villain; here she sob- 
bed herself into a headach over the fate of Paul 
and Virginia; here she shook with terror at the 
wild horrors of Maturin; here she glowed and 
trembled with Jeannie Deans; gasped for breath 
as the trap door fell over the lovely and uncon. 
scious Amy Robsart, and turned from the chim- 
ney corner lest she should see Lucy Ashton 
making mouths and chattering in its recess. And 
it was here that Ruth first surprised herself with 
her own rhymes. Was it possible, she asked 
herself, that she had written three whole verses? 
How delicious was the title ! 
‘To the first Violet.” 

She trod the room elastically ; it seemed like 
adream, yet there it was, “flower and bower,” 
‘leaf and brief,” ‘‘see and tree,” palpable to her 
eye, full of euphony to her ear; and those thoughts, 
were they born of her, that exquisite image of 
the violet shrinking like a modest maiden ? 

Ruth copied it in her best hand, went to the 
door, turned back, and then gathering resolution 
carried it conscious and blushing to her mother. 
Mrs. Raymond was delighted, and encouraged 
by her mother’s praise she went to her father, 
who was reading a review on the Literature of 
Modern Europe. At first her eyes were cast 
down, then raised in intense and painful interest 
as his moved from line to line. He returned her 
the paper with the least possible shrug of his 
shoulders, and something of a smile, it might be 
of approbation, but it looked a little quizzical as 
he said,— 

“The first piece, you say, my dear; take care 
of sing-song. Moderate prose is always better 
than moderate poetry.” 

Ruth walked quietly and somewhat slowly out 
of the apartment and shut that dvor softly ; but 
the next and the next were slammed too with 
increasing vehemence until she reached her own, 
which she double locked. Then came the whirl- 
wind of a first literary mortification. She stamp- 
ed up and down the apartment, tore ‘The first 
Violet” to fragments, and threw herself on the 
bed in almost hysterical agony. 

CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


The age of presumption. Despondency.  Reli- 
gious love. 


The impetuosity and decision of character 
which was so interesting in ite occasional de- 
velopments, began to make Ruth less attractive 
in her domestic relations. Feeling her power in 
some things, she claimed the right of juder.ent 
in all. And this is the period when it is most 
difficult to preserve perfect sympathy between 
parent and child; the former forgets too often 
that infancy has gone, and that Providence itself 





has given that self-will to youth, whose very 
mistakes teach the most profound lessons; while 
the child feeling no longer the want of leading. 
strings, throws them off impatiently, seeking no 
substitute in paternal love for paternal care. The 
age of fifieen has been styled the age of pre- 
sumption ; it is so, but it is one of deep and im. 
passioned feeling, of wild transitions, self-abase- 
ment, triumph. Few reflect upon the trials of 
this chrysalis state, when the butterfly spirit of © 
youth throbs and beats against the prison-shell 
of childhood. At this age of incipient power 
there is frequently deep despondency. Often 
when her will was thwarted and sometimes when 
it was not, this distrust fell upon Ruth. Her 
parents seemed tyrannical, her friends to have 
forsaken her, and she wept in secret with a bit- 
terness that should only belong to sin and expe- 
rience. These things are necessary to the dark 
and narrow path by which man enters on the 
table-land of faith and love, and thus Ruth, sur- 
rounded by friends, flushed with health, felt often 
unloved and lonely; and when a common eye 
saw no grief-cloud on her norizon, breathed a 
despairing wish that the grave might cover her. 

Ruth rose one morning in this state of ner- 
vous excitement ; she was disrespectful or cold 
to her parents, tyrannical to the children and dic- 
tatorial to the ‘servants, bearing about with her 
the air of one who had been aggrieved, without 
asking sympathy. She struggled against her 
feelings, knowing that her smiles madé sunshine 
in her home, that they were reflected on her 
father’s brow, and settled in her mother’s heart. 
She busied herself in her studies and tried to be- 
guile herself with amusements, but all seemed 
stale and unprofitable. The day passed away, 
and she sat alone (for her unsocial mood had 
driven all away) on the door sill, where a few 
years before she had watched the dissolving 
icicle. It was an autumnal twilight, the evening 
gust brought leaf after leaf in faded yellow to 
her feet, and drove the flitting clouds rapidly by. 
As the darkness gathered, a sound of music was 
borne on the air, that sound the most @mirthful 
when the heart is gay, the saddest when it is 
sorrowful—the preceding strain of a violin for 
the dance. Ruth listened, and slow tears dropt 
like that once dissolving icicle from her eyes. 
She was utterly forsaken and forlorn. By and 
by a star or two smiled out through the scud- 
ding clouds, and then the moon followed, tinging 
those clouds with glory. A sudden flash, I know 
not what, as if from the spear of Ithuriel, came 
on Ruth’s mixd, enlightening and subduing, and 
a voice seemed to say, ‘God made thee and he 
loves thee.” Her tears were checked, the thought 
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shrank away, star after star sank in the distance, 
and prayer was on her lips. She rose softly, 
went to her bedroom and would have kneeled 
by her bedside, but the privacy there was not 
deep enough; groping her way to a recess be- 
hind the chimney, formed by a sloping roof, she 
threw herself on her knees. Jt was the first 
prayer of her soul, Sorrow for sin, hope of par- 
don struggled on her eloquent lips; the foun. 
tains of religious faith were unsealed and gushed 
forth, and rested not until the spirit of love de. 
scended on her witha seal of peace. Ruth re- 
turned to the family. A sweet repose was in her 
manner, though her eyes bore traces of tears.— 


Her father wondered at the new tenderness of 


her air, but her mother guessed that she had been 
with God. C. G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE SABBATH A DELIGHT. 
My God! | bless thy power, 
That gave this Sabbath hour, 
Of pure and perfect peace unto my soul ; 
When free from earth-born care, 
Strengthen’d by praise and prayer, 
I’ve added one brief step to thee, my goal. 


right was its early morn, 
When from sweet sleep, fresh born, 
I welcom’d in this best day of the seven ; 
Methought that all around 
There reign’d a calm profound, 
As if earth held communion high with heaven. 


Pleasant the church-bell’s strain, 
When in one household chain, 
Link’d closely by religion’s silver cord, 
With hearts that in us burn’d, 
Unto thy shrine we turn’d 
To offer willing incense to the Lord. 


Oh! thou wast with me there, 
I felt thy presence near, 
When the full music rosg in anthem swell, 
And when devotion’s glow 
Warm’d the soul's pulses low, 
And when the words of inspiration fell. 


And now, yon evening star, 
First-born of werlds afar, 
Looks down, like angel, with its eye of love, 
And a still sense of rest 
Nestles within my breast, 
And folds me, like the pinions of a dove. | 


Earth's longings knock in vain, 
Admittance to obtain, 
Within this Sabbath-chamber of the mind, 
To-day its portals rise, 
Op’d to no vanities, 
For none but sacred guests an entrance find. 





Here, tearful hope doth turn, 
And from her quenchless urn, 
Fills with sweet waters all the depths of soul, 
And faith, to heaven allied, 
Throws life’s clay bars aside, 
And shows the glcry of the extended whole. 


\ 


Oh! lamp that lights man’s way, 
Oh! blessed Sabbath day, 
Why must the healing of thy beams depart? 
And this world’s restless schemes, 
Its vain and empty dreams, 
Again usurp their influence o'er this heart? 


Creator! Father! Friend! 
My pilgrim steps attend, 

And lead me safe to that celestial clime, 
Where, seen through death’s thin air, 
These Sabbaths will appear 

Like bright stars in the firmament of time. 
Charleston, S, C. M. E. L. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS. 
BY AN OBSERVER OF MEN AND THINGS. 
NO. VII. 
BURNS. 
I shall never forget my first acquaintance with 


| Burns—not with the man as he appeared in ex- 
ternal form and walked abroad among the un. 





conscious rocks and streams, made vocal with 
his strains, and the hardly less unconscious men 
of his rugged native Ayrshire—but with Burns 
as mentally and spiritually manifested in his im. 
mortal songs; the very impersonation and em- 
| Bodied soul of poetry and music. Never have 
I read a book that produced on my mind such an 
effect, that left so deep an impress on my cha. 
racter ; that so incorporated itself with my being. 
At least, this is true with no more than one ex- 
ception—or rather, a series of exceptions of so 
harmonious a character, so much in unison, that 
we are in the habit of speaking of them, and re. 
garding them as one—I mean the elder inspira- 
tions of the Hebrew Bands, the seers and prophets 
of sunny Palestine. With these, however, my 
acquaintance was much earlier, and its com. 
mencement dates far back inthe misty regions 
of childhood, over which memory flits doubtful 
and unsteady. The results of this acquaintance 
remain. It tinged and directed the course of 
my early thoughts and feelings—the dreams and 
visions of my childhood; and its influences, there- 
fore, entered in a more elementary form into my 
mental habitudes. For the Bible was the book 
of my childhood. The march of mind was then 
but just beginning, and had not at all reached 
the rustic region where my boyhood was passed. * 
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The remote sound of its chariot wheels even 
was not heard in that sequestered spot. Prime- 
val Ignorance and her daughter Quietude sway- 
ed their poppy-wreathed sceptre over the dwel-. 
lers therein; and no other progress was known, 
or thought of, than the progress of human life 
from the cradle to the grave. The clatter of the 
press, that now deafens the universal ear,* was 
heard not there and then; and the only evidence 
of the existence of this noisy machine reached 
us in the shape of the annual Almanac. This 
afforded me indeed a periodical snack, and was 
eagerly and without loss of time, devoured. But 
the Bible was the staple provision—the daily 
food—the unfailing supply. Would that it had 
been more wisely apprehended, and more inti- 
mately and thoroughly assimilated. The spiri- 
tual being had been stronger and healthier, and 
developed in fairer proportions. Still, that was 
effected, which it was given me to effect; and I 
will rather look with gratitude and joy at what 
was attained, than with repining at what I could 
not reach. 

. But I am wandering. I meant to say, that 
though the Hebrew writings had, probably, a 
wider influence in forming my character, yet I 
cannot, with so clear a discrimination, recognise 
their effects, as in the case of Burns. I first read 
the latter after leaving college, while a student 
in theology and, temporarily, an assistant in 
Academy. ‘The circumstances—the “environ. 
ment,” as Carlyle would say,—were peculiar.— 
Bright eyes, and lovely forms, and all the ele- 
ments of female witchery were about me. I had, 
with such success as I might, struggled out of 
the dim obscuration of my early lot—and got 
footing at least, on the outskirts of cultivated 
life ; and society with its many coloured picture, 
was beginning to unfold itself to my view. My 
mind was in an excitable, and excited state —in 
a condition to be deeply stirred by powerful 
agencies—and it was stirred deeply by the peru- 
sal of these poems. It seemed to my mind, that 
I had never read poetry before. A new light 
seemed kindled within me; a deeper chord was 
struck in my heart, and it vibrated with an in 
tensity unfelt before. Yet it was not merely— 
perhaps not principally—the written poetry of 
his works that so deeply touched the springs of 
thought and feeling ; the unwritten poetry of his 
character—the grand tragedy of his ill guided, 
and most melancholy life, wakened keener in- 
terest, anddeeper sympathy. It is notin human 
nature to behold with indifference the agonising 
struggle of alofty and generous spirit enmeshed 
in the toils of adverse fortune, and writhing 
* under self-inflicted stripes. Such was the con- 





dition of this highly gifted man during the grea- 
ter part of his short life. He was evidently at 
war with himself. Stung with the deep and 
burning conscioksness that he was not what he 
ought to be—that he was in a false position— 
that he was not in obedience to his high voca- 
tion—that his glorious endowments were run- 
ning to waste—that his heaven-kindled fire was 
never intended to burn and, flash for the amuse- 
ment, or to excite the idle wonder of drunken 
roysterers in taverns and ale-houses, and yet 
goaded on his mad career by “passions wild and 
strong”—every thing within was a chaos and 
wild uproar of conflicting elements. It was his 
misfortune and his ruin, that he never attained 
to any settled unity of purpose. His spirit never 
struggled into true freedom. Ofcourse, settled 
peace and self sustained energy were strangers 
to his bosom. Yetto few of mortal men has 
been given a clearer and deeper insight than to 
him. Heaven formed him for a seer. The true 
poetic vision and “faculty divine” were his in an 
eminent degree. To me he has ever appeared 
one of the most gifted men of his own, or, in 
fact, ofany age or country. His works, as it 
seems to me, are, by no means, a true and ade- 
quate measure of his powers. They are rather 
samples and specimens by which we may judge 
of the purity and richness of the ore-bed whence 
they were dug. And they were taken, too, to 
continue the figure, from localities so widely 
sundered, and from beneath such a variety of 
over-lying strata, as to leave no doubt of the ex- 
tent or depth of the vein. Burns, though truly 
and essentially poetical, was not merely a poet. 
The poetic, as it appears to me, was not even the 
leading and distinguishing trait of his character, 
or faculty of hismind. This was rather strong 
sense, in the common acceptation of the term— 
wide-grasping, vigorous, intellectual power— 
fitting him, under proper direction, for eminence 
in whatever pursuit., The impressions left by 
his conversation, on minds of every order, were 
uniformly those of a power superior to anything 
in his written productions. Let us consider un- 
der what circumstances his life was passed, and 
how sadly and prematurely it was closed. His 
sun never shone in unsullied splendor; and dark 
clouds eclipsed it ere noon. And yet what a 
stream of effulgence has it left upon its path.— 
His songs alone, were there no other memorials 
of his name—bright flashings from amid the on- 
coming and thick-gathering clouds of his sad 
fate—would entitle him to claim a high rank 
among those who will live in the world’s heart 
in all coming time. Could he only have found, 
and followed, the true indications of his own 
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spirit! Could he, who could master all things 
else, have attained to the mastery of himself !— 
Could he have fallen on less evil times—on a 
period less trivial and prosaic, less cold and 
skeptical! Never was there a spirit instinct with 
kindlier, nobler, or more generous emotions. A 
fire dwelt in him, that might well have been a 
high mounting, empyrean flame of all-embracing 
love. Stormfire, unruly passion turned it into a 
self.destructive volcano; and such a soul as 
this was wasted and consumed in fruitless and 
ineffective struggles with itself, and with its lot ; 
passed away, and left its high mission unaccom- 
plished. At least, so it appears to our imperfect 
vision; and we wonder that it should be so. But 
Nature is rich, and can afford to throw away her 
gems. She has indeed a wide extent of forest, 
or fallow ground to subdue; but she holds at a 
long lease ; and what is an age, or acentury to 
her ? M. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE WARM SPRINGS OF THE SALIKO. 


“Oh ! there's not in this wide world a valley so sweet !’" 


In one of a series of letters published last sum- 
mer in the Courier, there is a full and graphic 
description of the romantic valley of the Saliko, 
or as it is vulgarly called by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the French Broad. It is not my purpose 
to speak of any thing touched on by the writer 
of those highly agreeable sketches, with whom, 
indeed, it would not be wise for me to invite a 
comparison, but as being rather more familiar 
with the region, to call the attention of tourists 
to some “incidents of scenery” which he has 
omitted to notice. 

If there were established among us (as in Lon. 
don) a Traveller’s Club, I might perhaps be ad- 
mitted a humble, though not altogether unwor- 
thy,member. I have in my time traversed many 
a league by sea and land, and feasted.mine eyes 
with some of earth’s most delightful pictures.— 
The lakes and rivers of both the new and old 
world have spread their charms before me. I 
have ascended and descended the magnificent 
Hudson in sunshine and in gloom; by the soft 
glow of the summer evening moon, and when the 
autumnal storm, reverberating among the cliffs 
of the Highlands, rendered more deep the shades 
of midnight darkness. I have been dragged 
along the slippery ledge beneath the great Cata- 
ract, grasping with a lover’s fervour the hard 
hand of my splay-footed guide, whom not even 
that “sea of waters” with its blinding, hissing, 
suffocating spray, could cleanse of the sooty hue 
“which an African sun had burnt in upon him.” 
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I have glided among the thousand isles of the 
fiashing St. Lawrence, where the eagle perched 
upon his lofty pine, looks as scornfully down on 
the noisy steamer as he is wont to look on the 
silent, slender canoe ofthe Indian. Ihave clam. 
bered beside the misty margin of the mighty 
Montmorenci, yielding in sublimity only to the 
thundering Niagara. I have floated joyfully 
along the calm shores of the Mediterranean, and 
can talk from ‘ocular demonstration” of ‘the 
Alps and Appennies, the Pyrenean”—n) not the 
Pyrenean—“‘and the river Po ;’—but never have 
I lingered in ascene so fair, so full of rich and 
varied beauty and grandeur, wildly savage 
though it be, as surrounds the Warm Springs of 
Buncombe, in North Carolina. 

Let no one who spends a few days at this hos. 
pitable establishment fail to find his way to the 
Intermitting Spring. It is situated on the left 
bank of the river, a mile, or it may be a little 
more or less, below the house. You may either 
ride or walk, for it is accessible even in a car- 
riage. Crossing Spring Creek between the mill 
and its mouth, you proceed onwards over a few 
acres of most desolate aspect, where a soil of 
loose sand covered with disarranged paving 
stones offers the worst possible footing. You 
soon attain however the margin of the Saliko, 
where a fine firm beach is spread out. You have 
been traversing the old bed of the river, which 
with excellent taste, it deserted “long time ago,” 
to run round by the foot of the mountain, cutting 
itself a deep channel, fringed on the one side by 
noble beeches and green cedars, and on the other 
overhung by lofty, precipitous bluffs. In one of 
these just opposite you, a cavern opens its dark 
mouth, not very wide or extensive, but well 
worthy a short visit, and the hospitality of the 
proprietor renders a visit easy. Step into his 
ferry boat and you are paddled across in a few 
minutes. Our broad stream, so generally riotous 
and shallow, is here of treacherous depth and 
stillness, confirming the truth of the old proverb. 
Having crawled into and through the cavern, 
and by dint of thumping your head against the 
angles unavoidable in its dim recesses, made 
some additions to your phrenological develope. 
ments, crawl out again, and recrossing the ferry, 
resume your line of march down the bank of the 
river. The cliffs bend over you as you follow 
the road built wharf-like into the stream, but you 
need not fear their fall. All the loose masses have 
long since been pushed over, either for the sake 
of the roll and splash with which they thunder. 
ed down, or for the turnpike. The valley widens 
again and some huge forest trees present them- 
selves, and then a corn field divided by a lane to 
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the left, which you follow until you reach the 
object of your search. 

The ground is moist, almost swampy, forming 
a margin to a small pond made by the waters of 
the Spring. It lies about a furlong from the 
brink of the Saliko, just where the rocky hill be. 
gins to rise from the alluvial meadow or inter- 
val. Some hewn logs laid across this pool 
enable you to reach the very centre. It 1s clear 
and transparent, perhaps ten or twelve feet in 
diameter, and four or fiveindepth. The bottom 
is overlaid with a thin black mould, which from 
time to time is agitated by some force from 
beneath, and breaking away discovers a white 
sand, through which gushes a stream of bubbling 
water full of air or gas, which ascends in large 
globules to the surface. Every portion of the 
sandy bottom seems to be thus opened at uncer- 
tain intervals for the escape of the Water, which 
wells forth in very considerable quantity form- 
ing a pretty brooklet, pouring its tribute into the 
river after an oblique course to the right of near. 
ly halfa mile. If you are thirsty and of unso- 
phisticated palate, you will find here a draught 
cool, lively, and of pleasant flavour. And if you 
are philosophically inclined, you may take pos- 
session of some rocky seat under the neighbour- 
ing trees, and ruminate with closed eyes upon 
the phenomena before you, until the whispers of 
the shady foliage above your head, the distant 
murmur of the “gently rushing” Saliko, and the 
abstruse nature of the subject, shall tinge your 
course of thought with the character of the 
scene, and give a dreamy intermission to your 
recollections of the external world, which shall 
seem to appear and disappear like shadows, as 
the waking and sleeping conditions of your frame 
shall alternately prevail. 

Next morning if the weather be fair, mount a 
steed, docile, surefooted and thickskinned, and 
indulge yourself in an excursion up the wild 
glen watered by the Rivulet, called of late Spring 
Creek—its aboriginal name I fear is lost forever. 
It is but recently that even a horsepath has been 
made here, the inhabitants of the settlement 
above, about twelve miles distant, being accus- 
tomed to bring down their “plunder,” consisting 
chiefly of bear-skins, deer-skins, venison, &c. in 
packs on their backs, and carry up their return 
loads in the same way. Ifyou fear wet feet, you 
must envelope your lower limbs in India-rubbers 
up to midthigh, for your road lies along the tor- 
rent, crossing it at very short intervals by the 
rudest, roughest fords in existence, where even 
if your horse keeps his footing, he must inevi- 
tably splash you abundantly as he plods his un- 





slate, that now raise him nearly out of the water 
and now let him plunge abruptly into hollows, 
holster deep. The Hosachs themselves, 
‘Where rocks on rocks, confusedly hurled, 
Seem fragments of some former world,” 
present no wilder aspect than these dark dells 
where the stream brawls loudly along, dashing 
over its stony bed, writhing and twisting from 
side to side to avoid the abrupt mountain spurs 
and precipitous cliffs which intercept its down- 
ward way. Sometimes you climb over one of 
these hilly projections along a dizzy path of a 
hands-breadth on the verge of a precipice, scram- 
bling up and down at an angle which will make 
you think it an easy matter to cross the Alleg- 
hanies on a series of inclined planes; then you 
splash into Spring Creek again (I hate the word 
Creek) at arate which, if it does not disorder 
your own nerves, cannot fail to frighten the soft 
shelled turtle and the speckled trout, which in. 
habit its sparkling pools. 

Having ridden up the devious and broken 
track until you begin to be weary, turn your 
bridle rein and come down again, and think your. 
self fortunate if you do not blunder upon a 
Yellow Jacket’s nest by the way. But perhaps 
you are an entomologist, and may wish to study 
the habits of these very pretty insects. Ifso, I 
wish you joy of the encounter. For my own 
part, I regard them as a sort of fiery serpent in 
the wilderness, and the noble horse feels an in- 
sane terror, when he hears their hum and ex- 
pects their venomous sting. I was riding up 
this valley on a pleasant morning in September 
with two companions, one of thema learned Pro- 
fessor in a Southwestern University. We were 
progressing Indian file, nose and'tail, on a track 
as wide, it may be, asthis page, suspending us 
in mid-air high above the brawling current. We 
were talking of course—gazing and wondering, 
swallowing with open eyes and excited minds 
the unique scenery, in the midst of which, like 
Bryant’s Wild Duck, we were ‘Lone wander- 
ing, but not lost’—when we became suddenly 
aware that the enemy was upon us, and away 
we scampered, or rather attempted to scamper, 
for the effort was a decided failure. We could 
not leave the path an inch without being dashed 
to pieces, and just in advance of us it went down 
by a sheer descent, steeper than the roof of a 
French chateau, and more untenable than Put- 
nam’s rocky stairs. I will not recount the details 
of our escape from this peril for two or three 
reasons. First, we did not come off with flying 
colours, one of us being unhorsed, and the other 
two frightened almost to death. Secondly, it is 
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but fair that as we were thrown upon our own 
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resources, you should have the same opportuni. 
ty to display your presence of mind and ingenui- 
ty; and lastly, because every writer prefers to 
excite rather than to gratify curiosity. Suffice it 
to say, that we got back to dinner without serious 
disaster, happy to end so well our most adven- 
turous journey. 

Just in front of the hotel, and at the northern 


end of the bridge, there opens a narrow gorge |- 


by which a’small brook makes its escape into 
the river. For ashort distance, there are traces 
of a wagon road, which soon divides into two, 
one ascending to the right, the other turning 
sharply to the left. Follow neither, but as nearly 
as the nature of the ground will allow trace the 
stream upwards. When you have mounted a 
few rods, you find yourself in a natural amphi- 
theatre, certainly one of the most remarkable I 
have ever seen. If the ground were but a little 
levelled in the centre, the hill-sides surrounding 
would need no grading whatever, but would fur- 
nish positions for seats, regularly rising in rows 
one above the other, for thousands of spectators, 
who might hence behold at peculiar advantage 
the sports of the Circus or the combats of the 
Arena. The circle is complete except where 
youenter at the south. On the northeast, the 
brook forms one of the prettiest cascades imagi- 
nable, falling into the amphitheatre over a wall 
of rock smooth and moss-grown, and making at 
its foot a cool, transparent basin of considerable 
depth. Be not deterred by the difficulty of ac- 
cess to this delightful spot. Your ear will be re- 
freshed by the soft dashing ofthe petty Cataract, 
and the picture, which resembles on a small 
scale the Falls of the Passaic, will amply repay 
your toil. Ifyou are active you may climb the 
steep side of the hill, here nearly perpendicular, 
or, if you do not fear a wetting, the face of the 
cascade itself, supported by the shrubs which 
have rooted themselves in the moist crevices 
and tinding foothold on the projecting shelves of 
rock; and when you surmount it and reach the 
plateau above, you are presented with another 
shady pool and another lovely waterfall, shelter- 
ed from all eyes and undiscovered, as I was as- 
sured, until I first peeped into its secret beauties. 
The geologist may find much here to interest 
him; the mineralogist and botanist gather rare 
additions with which to enrich a cabinet; nor will 
the naturalist fail probably to find something 
worthy his attention. After my first visit to this 
charming recess, I made due report of my dis- 
coveries to our worthy and hospitable host, who 
proceeded to verify my account of the locality, 
and on his return told us that he had disturbed 
there two fine specimens of the rattlesnake. As 





these gentry, however, like the redskins, melt 
away before civilization, and as Mr. Patton in- 
tends clearing away all the obstructions, and 
making a good footpath to these beautiful little 
cascades, the collector of reptiles will soon lose 
the opportunity of procuring from this place one 
of these valuable pets. D. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE VOYAGER’S RETURN. 
How pure the pleasure, after lapse of years, 
To tread again my own, my native land ; 
Clasp to my bosom those I left in tears, 
As my bark bore me from the rocky strand. 


Propitious gales have wafted me o’er seas, 
To many a distant clime beyond the Main, 
And now that bark, urg’d swiftly by the breeze, 
Returns me to my dear-lov’d home again. 


I rove once more beneath my own blue sky, 
And breathe the air of Freedom’s happy shore, 
Where the unconquer’d banner waves on high, 
A nation’s pride, till time shall be no more. 


And now farewell, a long, a last farewell 
To scenes, though foreign, yet tomemory dear, 
For thou, my country, hast a magie spell, 
To bind the heart, and start the sacred tear. 
Savannah, Geo. H.W. A. 


MORAL  RSLEGLOVUS,» 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE CONNECTION BETWEEN TRAN. 
QUILLITY AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


The idea of peace, of whatever description, 
whether external or internal, whether public or 
private, social or religious, does not involve the 
idea of stagnation. It is perfectly consistent 
with the most unwearied and pervading activity. 
At the very moment when nature appears tobe 
wrapt in profound repose, she is conducting her 
most important operations ; she is achieving her 
mightiest ends; she is silently evaporating her 
fertilizing dews and her gorgeous clouds; she ig 
heaving her oceans with a gentle swell; she is 
accumulating in darkness her vast mineral stores; 
she is creating her tribes, and masses, and king. 
doms of vegetation; she is quickening her in. 
numerable forms and manifestations of animal 
life; she is wheeling her ponderous and count- 
less orbs through the measureless regions of 
space. So isit with the mind of man. A state 
of peace there, implies not a state of inactivity. 
The memory may be gathering, with its rapid 
giant-grasp, a world of facts; reason may be 
employed in untangling the meshes of error, ad- 
vancing from conclusion to conclusion, and drag. 
ging into day the most important and valuable 
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truths; the imagination may soar through bright 
and glorious creations of its own; and yet all 
shall be as peaceful in that internal world, as the 
silent heaven of a summer’s evening. So too, a 
peace among nations is compatible with an active 
and honorable competition, which shall push 
commerce over the whole surface of the globe, 
exchange the productions of every clime, ad- 
vance the interests of general science, promote 
large degrees of mutual improvement, and keep 
the world’s affairs in a constant, happy and 
healthful motion. And thus religious peace, the 
peace of the soul, which pusseth understanding, 
excludes not the exercise of the busiest emotions, 
forbids not the raptures of devotion, nor the 
gushings of affection, nor the agitations of high 
resolve, nor the ardent performance of multi- 
plied duties. The peace of heaven also, the rest 
which remaineth for the people of God, ought 
not to be any more regarded as an uniform and 
stagnant repose. For there, we may rationally 
presume, that weariness shall be precluded, not 
by acessation, but by a constant exchange of 
occupation; that happiness shall arise, not from 
the torpid absence of desire, but from the harmo. 
nious pursuit of common objects, and the blessed 
gratification of reasonable wishes and celestial 
hopes. 

Whatever may be the agitations and mistakes, 
the sins and the miseries of the world around 
us, the work of righteousness will alone effect 
quietness, inthe spirits of individuals. We can. 
not plant a righteous seed in vain. Sooner or 
later it will bring forth for us the fruits of living 
happiness. We have the consciousness of doing 
our part. We have never contributed to the 
violation of those sacred barriers which the Al. 
mighty has established around and within his 
moral and intelligent creatures. We have stu. 
died, unaffectedly studied, and faithfully procur- 
ed the happiness of others. We have consulted 
the law of reason, propriety, moderation, virtue, 
and religion in every thing concerning our own 
persons. So far as this is true of any human 
being, I give him joy. He shall be at peace 
with himself. Memory shall for him discourse 
the sweetest music from the past. Hope shall 
light up a glittering star for him in the dark fore. 
head of the future. He shall be sustained by a 
strong and rich, and enduring faith in the Provi. 
dence of that Being, with whose plans he has 
been humbly co-operating. I see him gliding 
from scene to scene through life. I hear the 


blessings which reach his ear from every quar- 
ter, even from those, who will not imitate his 
goodness, and who too often perversely persist 
in thwarting it, by their own words and deeds, 











their own principles and example. I see him 
descending the vale of years. Respect and 
honour are heaped on his venerable head. From 
the sources of his pure experience, flows forth a 
fountain of hallowed satisfaction. His very tears 
are quiet. For he does shed tears for his own 
acknowledged distance from perfection, and for 
the sin and wretchedness abroad which he can. 
not prevent. But he sinks gently to the grave. 
And his immortal part begins its fresh career, 
clothed with new power from on high, and ac. 
complishing a more enlarged, more unbroken, 
and more successful work of righteousness. 








APpoLtos. 
TEE PRUNLENG RNLLS. 
REMARKS 
ON THE 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 122. 

Animal Magnetism.—Surely, if animal mag. 
netism ever arrives at the dignity of a well-foun- 
ded science, its triumph will be splendid indeed; 
for, like phrenology, it will have had to encoun. 
ter the most inveterate and determined opposi- 
tion. The present reviewer brings to his task 
the sturdiest scepticism, nay, the bitterest pre- 
judices, amounting almost to a rage, against the 
object of his examination. He begs the ques. 
tion by a sneer; which is illogical and unphilo- 
sophical. He pronounces the whole business 
“pure and unsophisticated delusions or collu. 
sions.” Ifthe Animal Magnetisers paint and 
stretch facts on their side, equally so does this 
reviewer on his. Thus, when attempting to ac- 
count for the remarkable case of Paul Villagrand 
in France, who, on being magnetised while suf. 
fering under a severe fit of the palsy, arose and 
descended a stair-case, but on returning, was 
obliged to lean on the arm of a friend, and on 
the balustrade, the reviewer tells us it was a 
stout balustrade—as if such a circumstance had 
anything to do with the question! lt reminds us 
of the French tradesman, whu recommended an 
article to a customer as proof against moisture, 
by exclaiming, ‘Sir, you may dip it in the ocean, 
and it will not injure it !” 

Never have we seen a weaker or more flimsy 
train of reasoning than that, by which the re- 
viewer endeavours to set aside the rather com- 
mon and widely attested phenomenon ofa trans- 
ference of vision, in somnambulists, from the eye 
to other parts of the frame. ‘Each of the five 
senses,” he maintains, ‘is especially organized 
for specific ends.” But why does he not per- 
ceive that this is the very fact to be proved ?— 
Animal magnetists maintain that persons, under 
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certain circumstances, do really behold objects 
when the eye is hermetically closed to the light. 
And they bring forward a variety of instances to 
demonstrate the assertion. Now all the solemn, 
formal declarations ia the world about each of 
the five senses being organized for specific ends 
will never disprove facts. Besides, is the re- 
viewer’s own assertion well-founded? What 
will he say to hearing being conveyed through 
the teeth, and through the top of the head ?— 
These phenomena are undeniable, and rather 
shake the position, that each of the senses is 
organized for specific ends. For it seems that 
we can both feel and hear through one and the 
sume medium. 

Towards the close of the article, the reviewer 
lights upon a heppier vein, and although still 
opposed to the new doctrines, yet he combats 
them by a deal of old fashioned, English, mascu- 
line, good sense, and accounts for many of the 
phenomena in ques ion by a penetrating analysis. 
On the whole, however, the spirit of the article 
is not to be approved. These attempts to excite 
a violent prejudice against an incipient science 
by ridicule and slander, are contrary to a genuine 
philosophy. So many wonders, so many incredi- 
ble phenomena have been at first rejected, and 
afterwards taken their place among the monu- 
ments of science, that while it becomes us, on 
the one hand, to watch carefully against abuses 
and delusion, it is our duty, on the other, to in- 
dulge a frank inquiring credulity. 

Such intolerant outbreakings of scepticism in 
advance, as we see in the present article, always 
make us think of the School.Committee-Man, 
who went to examine a New England School, 
and on hearing one of the pupils give for an an. 
swer, that the world revolves on its axis every 
twenty-four hours, took up his hat, and went out 
in a passion, declaring that “he knew better,” 
and that he would no longer stay and listen to 
such ridiculous falsehoods. 

The reviewer closes with an unfair and invidi- 
ous contrast between the regular physician and 
the animal magnetist. He boasts that the former 
employs means of‘cure that do not prostrate the 
faculties of his patients. Alas, we fear that some 
very approved medicines prostrate the patient’s 
faculties alittle. Again, he says, the physician 
demands confidence for days and nights devoted 
to a conscientious pursuit of his profession. But 
does not the Animal Magnetist devote days and 
nights to a conscientious pursuit of Ais profes- 
sion ? 

Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia.—Accounts of 
travels in unfrequented quarters of the world, are 
among the most amusing and instructive depart- 





ments of the Reviews; nor is this article an ex. 
ception to the remark. We wish the reviewer, 
however, would preserve some consistency be- 
tween his statements at different times. He re- 
fers to a former article, as demonstrating, in 
reference to the miraculous destruction oi Pha- 
raoh and his host in the Red Sea, that “the exact 
locality and usual depth of water are questions 
utterly unworthy of any consideration.” Un- 
fortunately, however, that article took precisely 
the opposite ground. Indeed, on this subject, 
the writer seems always to get bewildered, and 
gives us any thing but satisfactory reasonings 
and lucid statements. 

The Texas.—Although this paper contains a 
direct attack on the institutions of the United 
States, yet we are gratified to perceive in it a 
subdued and decorous tone very different from 
the outrageous spite which was formerly wreak. 
ed against our country in the volumes of the 
Quarterly. This, we imagine, arises from two 
sources—the actual advance of the United States 
in the estimation of the world, and an awkward 
consciousness on the part of the reviewer that 
he is himself living in a house of glass—that 
England and her ins:itutions are not the stan- 
dards of all possible political perfection. 

The reviewer, seizing on Dr. Channing’s con- 
fession of the growth of corruption among us, 
charges it on our political institutions, and ami- 
cably advises us to retrace our steps froma 
democratic to a more aristocratic constitution. 
Plausible as his advice may seem, Americans 
will do well to pause before aiming to effect so 
hazardous a revolution. We confess that at times 
we have been among those who despond of the 
success of the great experiment made by our 
forefathers. But when we glance at other coun- 
tries and their different institutions, and especial- 
ly when we reflect on the imperfections that 
seem inherent in mankind, we are disposed to 
take our country as she is, for better or for 
worse, and endeavour conscientiously to work 
out the idea of our predecessors, as far as the 
efforts of humble individuals may extend. Are 
aristocracies and monarchies without their own 
dangers and corruptions? Might we not, by 
changing our position, resemble the poor patient 
in a fever, or those who are travelling on one side 
ofabroken road? Granting that-there are some 
specific disorders and imperfections incident to 
our condition, yet are there not some specific 
excellencies, too, the loss of which we might 
bitterly lament, if we sought the security and re- 
pose of more stable governments? The univer- 
sal privilege of voting confers on the poor man 
an importance, which helps to counterbalance 
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the evils of his condition. He is induced to ren- 
der himself worthy ofhis prerogative. He is led 
to reflect, to inquire, to inform himself, before 
he casts his suffrage. For the same reason, we 
are not much infested in this country with the 
overbearing pride and haughtiness of wealth and 
rank. What but the freedom of our institutions 
has fostered the inventive genius of Americans? 
Why have so many of the great moral move. 
ments of the day started from the midst of us— 
the Temperance Cause—the Peace Cause—with 
many other honorable and unexceptionable de. 
velopements of the human character? Dr. Chan- 
ning’s remark, (which the reviewer himself does 
not strongly echo, though glad enough to seize 
it from such a pen,) that “the American name 
has not risen of late in the world,” we are per- 
suaded must be received, if received at all, in 
quite a confined and partial sense. Atrocities 
may have been perpetrated with impunity in dif. 
ferent portions of our country, but surely not 
enough to stain the general reputation which we 
are acquiring abroad. Has not all Europe beheld 
with admiration the recent noble struggles of 
our mercantile and monied community to main. 
tain their credit and their honour unimpaired ? 
Are not the faces ard the steps of many digni- 
fied personages .continually directed hither. 
wards? Are not new channels of intercourse 
between Europe and America eagerly sought 
out and effected by the old world? Are not 
Americans still everywhere received with cour. 
tesy and honour? Does not our literature at. 
tract more and more notice every year? These 
things, and numberless others like them, could 
not happen, if the American name were essen. 
tially sinking in the world. 

The reviewer affects to apprehend danger to 
our country from the small and insignificant party 
of workies, or agrarians, who have recently ap. 
peared in New York. Yet such parties, or rather 
sects, have at times started up in Great Britain 
and other countries, without producing any se- 
rious mischief. There is in men a natural respect 
for the rights of property, nor are the poor in 
general more desirous of grasping the acquisi- 
tions of the rich, than are the rich to encroach 
on the rights of the poor. But suppose the time 
ever will arrive, when the poor in the United 
States will vote away the property of the rich. 
Have we not heard of confiscations by foreign 
monarchs, and have not the upper classes in 
England for ages contrived to tax and in many ca. 
sesto subsist upon the hard earnings of the lower? 
So long as the Corn Laws, for instance, exist, 
let not Englishmen complain of the injustice of 
American democracy. 





To all the reviewer’s sad forebodings about 
the rapid increase of wealth in America, we 
would just reply, Look at home. The desire of 
speedily realizing immense fortunes is no greater 
in one country than in the other. 

As to the law of primogeniture, no doubt it se. 
cures some imposing advantages. But on the 
other hand, the equal distribution of property 
holds out incitements for honorable industry and 
ambition. Nor do our laws forbid the transmis. 
sion of family estates by will in such a monner 
as to secure the advantages of the English law. 
Besides, we are already, all over the country, 
beginning to lay the foundation of establishments 
and institutions, which, in process of time, may 
rival the cultivated estates and the decorated 
mansions of the great families in England. The 
principle of association may by and by effect as 
much for America as the law of primogeniture 
has done for Europe. Every little town may 
have its Museum, its Academy of Arts, or its 
Model Farm, which in one hundred years shall 
rival the seat of a Coke or a Marlborough. 

The reviewer argues that the republics of 
America will not endure, because those of an- 
tiquity have been destroyed. But how many 
monarchies and empires have also crumbled to 
pieces? The true question is, are not republics 
better adapted to the present state of light and 
civilization, than monarchies or aristocracies 7— 
Besides, there may be a conservative power in 
the representative system, which was unknown 
to tre democracies of antiquity. 

Much stress is laid on the circumstance of a 
probable dissolution of the Union. But even the 
dissolution of the Union would present no argu. 
ment against republicanism. ‘bere would still 
exist some twenty-six or thirty republics. Would 
the dissolution of the Germanic Confederacy on 
account of some accidental disagreements, con- 
stitute an objection to the monarchical princi- 
ple ? 

When the reviewer betrays so much affection. 
ate alarm for poor republican America, he for- 
gets how many times England has been drench- 
ed in blood by civil war.’ He forgets too that 
monarchy could not avail to keep France from 
similar disturbances through several ages, and 
from her awful revolution at last. But these 
dreadful evils belong not so much to political in- 
stitutions, as to imperfect human nature, For 
our own parts, we have much confidence in the 
power of Christianity, of increasing enlighten- 
ment, and of that instinctive sense which often 
impels mankind, when unimpeded by external 
obstacles, to pursue their best and highest in- 
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terests.* Look all over the United States and 
even through the much reprobated Texas. See 
how eager every new settlement is, to listen to 
the proclamations of the gospel, to organize it- 
self into religious societies, and to establish semi- 
naries of education. ‘These things are certainly 
adapted to inspire us with hope and consolation, 
amidst other circumstances of gloom and dis- 
couragement. 

Americans! keep ever before your eyes the 
pure spirit of your institutions. Endeavour to 
embody it in your lives, and to cenfirm it by your 
vigilant influence, and it may yet survive the 
boasted governments of your arrogant contem- 
poraries. 

One word more on the question of Texas.— 
Although Dr. Channing and his reviewer de- 
monstrate that a good deal of irregularity existed 
in the first formation of the Texan state, an irre- 
gularity which appears to have arisen from the 
confusion, weakness, and even anarchy of the 
Mexican republic, yet neither of them has sub- 
mitted any evidence of those enormous frauds 
which they have charged upon individuais in 
procuring titles to the lands in Texas. We do 
not deny that such frauds took place. But Dr. 
Channing’s proof of it amounts to these words— 
“according to the best information we have been 
able to obtain,”—while the reviewer’s charges 
are still more vague and unsupported, ieaving 
the unprejudiced mind to wait for furt'ier light 
on the subject. 

The Banditti of Spain.—A very learned, live- 
ly, sensible, entertaifing article. Lord Carnar- 
von, we cannot be very wrong in ascribing it to 
thy accomplished pen. S. G. 

(To be continued.) 





* So strong is our faith in this instinctive principle 
of human nature, that we have no doubt, that if a ma- 
jority of Americans should find their republican in- 
stitutions an unsuccessful experiment, they would 
send a Commission to Queen Victoria, entreating her 
to take us back again under her empire, and appoint 
over us a liberal Viceroy ! 








The founder of the professorship of Political 
Economy at Oxford, ordained that a new pro- 
fessor should be chosen every five years. This 
looks as if he were under the impression that no 
longer reign can be expected for any theory in 
Political Economy; and that at the end of that 
period a new Professor is wanted to correct the 
views of his predecessor. 

It was a critical maxim of Boileau, that every 
kind of manner in writing is good, except the 
tedious. 





Hlower-Gathering. 


[From the London Times, May 28.} 


LITERARY FUND DINNER.—SPEECH 
OF THOMAS MOORE. 


The anniversay dinner of the Society of the 
Literary Fund took place on Saturday at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, where Mr. Cuff had pro. 
vided a very plentiful board for the company, and 
something for their entertainment different from 
the waters of the “‘sacred well.” The muster of 
literati, scavans, dramatists, et hoc genus omne, 
was exceedingly numerous. The chair was 
taken shortly after 6 o’clock by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who was supported on his right 
hand and left by the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Belgian and Mexican Ambassadors, the Ame- 
rican Minister, the Right Hon. Mr. Spring Rice, 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Mr. T. Moore, Mr. E, 
L. Bulwer, Sheriffs Carroll and Montefiore, Sir 
J. Swinburne, Sir H. Ellis, Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley, the Rev. Mr. Milman, Mr. Charles Kean, 
&c. The musical arrangements were under the 
direction of Mr. Broadhurst: Mr. Turle, the 
organist of Westminster Abbey, presided at the 
pianoforte ; and Messrs. Fitzwilliam, Chapman, 
and Young, and the Masters Coward, were re- 
tained for the glees, &c. The celebrated Ger- 
man guitar player, Herr Huerter, was also pre- 
sent, and in the course of the evening performed 
a very beautiful piece of music from the opera of 
Semiramide on the instrument of his celebrity, 
which was received with every expression of 
wonder and delight. 

As soon as the cloth was removed, and “‘Bene- 
dictus” chanted, the health of the Queen was 
drunk with the usual honours. The health of 
the Queen Dowager succeeded, and received 
similar demonstrations of respect. 

On “the Army and Navy” being drunk, Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley returned thanks. 

The Chairman then gave, amidst loud cheers, 
‘Prosperity to the Literary Fund Society,” and 
pronounced an eloquent eulogium on the prin- 
ciple by which it was conducted, and the benefits 
it conferred. ‘This toast was drunk with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

The Marquis of Northampton then proposed 
the health of the Chairman. (Cheers.) That 
nobleman, amidst the arduous duties of his pub. 
lic life, had never forgotten the cause of litera- 
ture. 

The Chairman returned thanks, and professed 
the gratification he received from having been 
called upon to preside over so enlightened a 
meeting, and for the honour done him by the 
company. 
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The healths of the Foreign Ministers present 
were then drunk, and his Excellency Baron Van 
de Weyer, the Belgian Ambassador, returned 
thanks. 

Sir J. Swinburne returned thanks for the toast 
‘the Vice President of the Society.” 

“The health of the Marquis of Northampton” 
followed amidst great applause, and that noble. 
man returned thanks in an appropriate speech. 

Sir G. Carroll returned thanks for ‘The healths 
of the Sheriffs of London.” 

For the toast “the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Chichester, and the Church of England,” the 
Rev. Mr. Milman briefly thanked the company. 

The toast “The Poets of England,” coupled 
with the name of Mr. Thomas Moore, was the 
next inorder of succession. It was succeeded 
with cheers from all parts of the room for seve- 
ral minutes; which having subsided, 

Mr. T. Moore rose and said—It is with no lit. 
tle shame I callto mind how many years have 
elapsed since I last took a part in this annual 
festival—the celebration of an institution which 
well deserves all that has been so eloquently said 
this evening, both as to the objects which it pro- 
fesses to assert, and the manner and spirit, as 
far as Ihave the means of judging, in which 
those objects are accomplished. There has come, 
however, a great change over the world of litera- 
ture within the memory of most of those I have 
now the honour of addressing—a change which, 
if it have not already made itself felt in the in. 
creased or reduced number of applicants to this 
fund, for it appears to be capable of either effect, 
cannot fail, I think, to produce one or other of 
these consequences. To describe this change 
in a few words, literature is becoming every day 
more and more a profession or trade. Instead 
of being, as in former times, a bright but profit. 
less speculation, in which none but the very rich 
or the self.devoted would dare to embark—in. 
stead of marriage with the muse being a sort of 
improvident love-match, in which beauty and 
ruin at once stare the lover in the face, she (the 
lady of Parnassus) has now become what the 
French calla bon parti; and instead of draughts 
ata fearfully long date upon posterity for that 
airy and posthumous wealth called fame, she 
now brings as her dower the less romantic but 
far more discountable acceptances of a Longman, 
a Murray, or a Bentley. It is hardly necessary 
to say, that this great change in the world of let. 
ters, this creation of a mart—as it may in every 
sense be called—for the productions of mind, 
and the consequent increase of the producing 
power, is all owing to the increased diffusion 
among the community of those two magical arts, 





reading and writing. I say ‘‘magical,” for they 
are little less, and itis assuredly by no acciden- 
tal circumstance that the same word “to spell” 
has been applied both to the rudiments of reading 
and writing and the operations of the enchanter. 
To feel all its wonder, indeed, we must trans- 
port ourselves to those times when the secret 
was in the possession of but a few, and when, 
as Dryden says,— 

‘‘What knowledge then there was in them did well, 
And those were gods who could but read or spell.” 
Now alJ are gods in this respect, the only fear 
being that the few who are still content to remain 
mere readers may in their turn become writers, 
and then in what manner the due balance be- 
tween demand and supply is to be maintained, I 
must only leave to my able and worthy friend 
Mr. M’Culloch here to determine. But I feel 
that I have wandered in some degree from the 
object I had at first proposed to myself, which 
was to consider how far this important change 
which has been going on in the world of letters 
may have worked a corresponding change in 
your praiseworthy institution, both as regards 
the demand on your benevolent aid, and the cha- 
racter of the cases in which that aid may be af- 
forded or denied. But on this inquiry I will not 
now enter, as itis one on which your own expe- 
rience and practice must have arrived at results 
far more satisfactory than any mere speculation 
of mine could furnish. I will merely remark, 
that though under this new inspiration of the 
market, that which used to be a call has now be- 
come a calling—though, as one of the conse. 
quences of this change, the old and venerable 
office of patron has become extinct, and instead 
of that single protecting personage—sometimes 
useful and beneficent, but too often serving only 
as a sort of dry-nurse to weak and sickly bards— 
the man of genius may now safely count npon a 
whole nation of patrons, and may draw the milk 
of worldly sustenance from that multimammia 
nurse, the public; though this and other great 
changes may seem to have made, and really have 
made, lhe pursuit of literature a far less rash 
speculation than formerly, there will still remain 
but too many instances, and those unluckily in 
the most useful and laborious walks of intellect, 
where encouragement falls far short of desert, 
and he who is labouring to instruct and improve 
mankind may find himself distanced in the race 
of fortune by those who have studied only to 
amuse them. Again, though literature has be- 
come, as I have said more than once, a trade, it 
is but too true, as we have seen in a Jate illus- 
trious and mournful instance, that men of genius 
make but bad tradesmen; that even when pos- 
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sessed with the spirit of trade, they may fail to 
grasp the substance; and instead of the real 
Juno herself, may clasp only a cloud—uin this in- 
stance a dark and sad one. But, without con- 
cluding too much from such high and rare in- 
stances, there will still, unfortunately, be found 
bankrupts enough in the lower regions of Helicon 
to call for the exertions of your benevolence, 
even in this golden age of literature. I know 
but too well, from my own humble experience, 
how little those occasional showers of fairy 
wealth which the talisman of the pen draws down 
may avail towards enriching the originally poor 
man; who, beginning the world with nothing, or 
with the still more poetical fraction of less than 
nothing, seldom recovers that first start which 
expenditure has got of income, but, continuing 
behindhand through life, is compelled to mort- 
gage, as it were, his genius, to anticipate the 
previous product of the yet unwritten page, or, as 
it has been well and painfully expressed, to “fore. 
stall the blighted harvest ofthe brain.” Imagine 
not, however, gentlemen, that in thus alluding, 
and perhaps with somewhat too obstrusive ego- 
tism to myself, I mean to complain of my own 
lot; on the contrary, I feel that I have succeeded, 
and been awarded far, far beyond my utmost 
merits and hopes. Within these two or three 
years, by an act of favour with which all around 
me are acquainted, I have been, for the first time 
in my life, put on an income which was not the 
immediate product of my own labour; and it is 
a novelty, at least, not discreditable I trust to the 
literary character, that you see now before you 
(I will not say a poet, remembering these lines 
“Poet and saint! to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven,” 

and feeling that I have almost as little claim to 
the first of those great titles as I have, God 
knows, to the other)—you see before you a litté. 
rateur, pensioned by the Crown, without any so- 
licitation on his own part, and what is of far more 
importance, without the surrender or compromise 
of any one of those public principles or feelings 
of which through life he has been always the 
humble but honest advocate. In drinking your 
healths, gentlemen, in a full bumper, I beg leave 
to remind you, as a sort of illustration of the na. 
tural connexion there seems to exist between 
literature and conviviality, that the first invented 
printing types, those of Caxton, if I recollect 
right, were afterwards cast into drinking-cups to 
commemorate the grand discovery. (Mr. Moore 
sat down amidst repeated cheering.) 

The health of Mr. E. L. Bulwer and the other 
authors of Great Britain having been drunk, that 
gentleman returned thanks in his usual flowery 





mannér; in the course of his speech he com- 
pared himself to a fly preserved in amber, and 
quoted the line— 


‘** But wonders how the devil it came there!” 


A “fly in a treacle pot” wouid perhaps have been 
equally illustrative of the hon. gentleman’s po- 
sition, whose address dragged its “slow length 
along” for several minutes. 

The ‘health of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd and the 
British dramatists” being received with loud 
cheers, the learned Serjeant thanked the compa. 
ny for the honour, and in a speech partaking of 
the mingled waters of 

“Hare-court pump and Aganippe’s streams,” 
sat down amidst the applause of his admirers. 

Mr. G. Berkeley proposed the health of Mr. 
Charles Kean and the drama (cheers), for which 
Mr. Kean returned thanks in one of the best 
Speeches of the evening. 

The health of Mr. Spring Rice was drunk, and 
the right hon. gentleman thanked the company. 

Several other toasts followed, and the festivi- 
ties were extended till nearly midnight. 

The collection, the largest ever announced, 
amounted to upwards of 8001. 








[From the American Monthly Magazine.) 
THE IDEAL. 


Spirit! whose path is on the chainless deep, 

And midst the everlasting stars, and round 
Earth's hoary limits, and adown the steep 

Of Night—unto Creation’s farthest bound ! 

Green isles on Life’s swoln sea are thine—no sound 
Of the vexed surge thy calm retreat may hear, 

Its plaint expiring on that hallowed ground ! 
Like the wild wind-harp, pouring music near, 
There harmonies alone salute the charmed ear! 


Spirit ! thy home is in the heavens—yet long 
Hast thou sojourn’d, a guest belov’d, with me— 
Breathing in every breeze its passing song, 
Swelling with life each bud and flower and tree; 
The skies are blue and stars are bright through 
thee ! 
As one of old awoke the senseless stone, 
By passionate clasp, to life and ecstasy— 
So Nature's form drew vigor from thy own, 
And life and beauty owed to thy embrace alone! 


Her charms but mirror thy all-glorious face, 
Her voice but answers thy deep melody ; 
Unto thy smile responsive every grace, 
In earnest love her glance aye turned on thee! 
Thou, with the noble soul, the bosom free, 
Delight’st to stay—to rear in the mind’s home 
A fane well worthy of thy minstrelsy ' 
Oh, dwell for ever, spirit! in that dome, 
Nor e’er to stranger gods thy worshipper shall roam. 
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There, when the glow of Youth's fair morn grows 
pale, } 
And fade those sons of light, his phantom train, 
Thy angel bands on starry pinions sail, 
Thy day still reigns that knows nor cloud nor wane; 
There golden skies expand, and many a plain 
Rich with sweet groves and springs that cannot die! 
Life’s pageants there, and vaunts, and tumults vain, 
Like inarticulate air, shall, scorned, pass by, 


Nor from my bosom call the tribute ofa sigh! 
E. F. E. 








THE VOW—A NORTHERN TALE. 
[From the German of Frederick Baron de la Motte Fouque.] 

In the ancient heathen times of the Saxons, 
there happened once a great war with the Danes. 
Adalbero, Duke of Saxony, who had counselled 
it, now, in the hour of earnest conflict, stood at 
the head of his people. There flew the arrows 
and the javelins; there glanced many valiant 
blades on hoth sides; and there shone many 
bright gold shields through the dark fight. But 
the Saxons, at every attack, were repulsed, and 
were already so far driven back, that only the 
storming of a steep height could deliver the army 
and the country, disperse the enemy, and change 
a ruinous and destructive fight into a decisive 
victory. 

Adalbero conducted the attack. But in vain 
he forced his fiery charger before the squadron ; 
in vain he shouted through the field, the sacred 
words, ‘Freedom and Fatherland!” in vain 
streamed his warm blood, and the blood of the 
foe, over his resplendent armor. The ponderous 
mass gave way; and the enemy, secure on the 
height, rejoiced in their decided victory. Again 
rushed Adalbero on with a few gallant warriors; 
again the faint-hearted fell behind; and again the 
enemy rejoiced. 

“It is yet time,” said Adalbero ; and again he 
shouted, *‘Forward! and if we conquer, I vow to 
the gods, to set fire to the four corners of my 
castle, andit shall blaze forth one bright funeral- 
pile, in honor of our victory and of our deliver- 
ance.” 

Again was the attack renewed, but again the 
Saxons fled, andthe enemy sent forth shouts of 
joy. 

Then cried Adalbero aloud before the whole 
army, “If we return victorious from this charge, 
ye gods, I devote myself to you asa solemn sacri- 
fice !” 

Shuddering the warriors hastened after him,— 
but fortune was still against them: the boldest 
fell—the bravest fled. Then Adalbero, in deep 
affliction, rallied the scattered band, and all that 
remained of the great nobles collected round him, 





and spoke thus: 


“Thou art our ruin; for thou hast counselled 
this war.” 

Adalbero replied, ‘‘My castle and myself I 
have devoted to the gods for victory, and what 
can I more ?” 

The sad multitude called only the more to him, 
“Thou art our ruin; for thou hast counselled this 
war.” 

Then Adalbero tore open his bosom, and im- 
plored the Mighty God of Thunder to pierce it 
with a thunderbolt, or to give the victory to his 
army. Butthere came no bolt from Heaven; and 
the squadron stood timid, and followed not the 
call. 

In boundless despair, Adalbero at last said, 
‘There remains only that whichis most dear to 
me. Wife and child I offer to thee, thou God of 
armies, for victory. My beautiful blooming 
wife—my only heart-loved child—they belong to 
thee, Great Ruler in Asgard; with my own hand 
will I sacrifice them to thee ; but I implore thee, 
give me the victory !” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when fear- 
ful thunderings rolled over the field of battle, and 
clouds gathered round the combatants; and the 
Saxons, with fearful cries, shouted, as with one 
voice, “The gods are with us!” Withinvincible 
courage forward ruslied the host;—the height 
was carried by storm,and Adalbero, with sudden 
shudder, saw the enemy flying through the field. 

The conqueror returned home in triumph ; and 
in all parts of delivered Saxony, came wives and 
children forth, and, with outstretched arms, 
greeted their husbands and fathers. But Adal. 
bero knew what awaited him; and every smile 
of an affectionate wife, pierced, as with a poison- 
ed dart, his anguished heart. Atlast they came 
before his magnificent castle. He was not able 
to look up, as the beautiful Similde met him at 
the gate, with her daughter in her hand, while 
the little one always leaped and cried, ‘‘Father, 
father! beloved father !” 

Adalbero looked round on his people, in order 
to strengthen himself; even there he met quiver- 
ing eyelids and bitter tears; for among his war- 
riors, many had heard his horrible vow. Hedis- 


missed them to their families, feeling what hap- ° 


py men, he, the most unhappy, was sending to 
their homes; then rode into the castle, and send- 
ing the domestics away, under various pretences, 
sprung from his horse, closed the gates with 
thundering sound, secured them carefully, and 
pressed his beloved wife and child to his heart, 
shedding over them a torrent of tears. 


‘What is the matter, husband?” said the as- 


'tonished Similde. 
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“Why do you weep, father ?” stammered the 
little one. 

“We will first prepare an offering for the 
gods,” replied Adalbero; ‘and then I shall re- 
late every thing to you. Come to me soon, to 
the hearth.” 

“I will kindle the flame, and fetch, in the mean- 
time, the implements for sacrifice,” said the 
sweet Similde, and the little one cried out clap- 
ping her hands— 

“I also will help; I also will be there ;” and 
skipped away with her mother. 

These words, “I also will help; I also will be 
there,” the hero repeated, as, dissolved in grief, 
he stood by the flaming pile, with his drawn 
sword in his trembling hand. He lamented aloud 
over the joyful innocent child, and the graceful 
obedient wife, who brought the bowl and pitcher, 
perfuming-pan and taper, used in sacrifices.— 
Then it passed through his mind that his vow 
could not be valid; for such sorrow could not 
find a place in the heart of man. But the an. 
swer was given in dreadtul peals of thunder 
down from the heavens. 

“I know,” said he, sighing heavily, ‘‘your thun- 
der has assisted us, and now your thugpder calls 
on your devoted believer for the performance of 
his vow.” 

Similde began to tremble as the frightful truth 
burst upon her; and, with soft tears, she said, 
“Ah! hast thou made avow? Ah! husband, 
I see no victim !—shall human blood—” 

Adalbero covered his eyes with his hands, and 
sobbed so terribly that it echoed through the hall, 
and the little one, terrified, shrunk together. 

Similde knew well such vows, in ancient times. 
She looked entreatingly to her lord, and said, 
“Remove the child.” 

“Both, both !—I must !” then murmured Adal. 
bero; and Similde, with a violent effort, forcing 
back her tears, said to the little one, “Quick, 
child, and bind this handkerchief on thine eyes; 
thy father has brought a present for thee and will 
now give it thee.” 

‘‘My father looks not as ifhe would give me a 
present,” sighed the child. 

“Thou shalt see; thou shalt see, presently,” 
said Similde hurriedly; and as she placed the 
bandage over the eyes of the child, she could no 
longer restrain her tears, but they fell so softly, 
that the little one knew it not. 

The affectionate mother now tore the drapery 
from her snow-white bosom, and kneeling before 
her sacrificer, beckoned that she might be the 
first victim. 


the lingerer; ‘else will the poor child be so ter- 
rified !” 

Adalbero raised the dreadful steel—then roar- 
ed the thunder, and flashed the lightning through 
the building. Speechless sank the three to the 
earth. 

As the evening breeze rushed through the 
broken windows, the little one raised her head, 
from which the bandage had fallen, and said, 
‘‘Mother, what present has my father brought to 
me?” The sweet voice awakened both the pa- 
rents. All lived, and nothing was destroyed but 
Adalbero’s sword, which was melted by the 
avenging flash of Heaven. 

“The Gods have spoken!” cried the pardoned 
father ; and with a gush of unutterable love, the 
three delivered ones wept in each others’ arms. 

Far distant, over the southern mountains, roar- 
ed the tempest, where many years afterwards St. 
Boniface converted unbelievers to the true faith. 








THE WILD FLOWERS. 


Blithely and brightly every where, 

As we feel the warm breath of the summer air, 
We are blooming by valley and mountain side, 
By forest and field and by flowing tide. 





Uh, bid us not dwell in the proud parterre, 

Though fond eyes may tenderly watch us there, 
For we best love to spring without care or art, 

Like unconscious smiles from a vhild’s bright heart. 


Oh, we love to bend o’er the wild free stream, 

That eye ne’er hath looked on save one soft beam, 
Through the old wood’s deep shadows glancing afar, 
With its holy light® from some loving star. 


And we love to list to the faint sweet song 
That it murmurs to us as it floats along— 
In its rippling coolness our leaves to lave, 
And mirror our hues in its gentle wave. 


And dearly we love with the breeze to play, 

As it breathes us a kiss on its frolic way, 

For it loves, too, to linger, when whispering by, 
To woo the young sweets of our perfumed sigh. 


Oh, we love the still midnight’s deep blue calm, 
When we open our hearts to the dew's soft balm, 
And brightly upon us the stars the while 

From their homes in heaven look down and smile. 


And we love the wild sports of the haunted dell, 
When the fairies come forth from each leaf and bell, 
And merrily round us the grass they beat, 

In the twinkling dance of their tiny feet. 


Then leave us—though gayer the garden’s bloom, 
And though art may there cherish a richer perfume— 
Oh, leave us, young children of nature, to dwell 





“Quick, only quick,” whispered she softly to | 





By our own wild haunts that we love so well ! 
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LBA & SVB SBASHLBUC: 


» Mr. Bennett of the New York Herald writes 
from London, of Victoria, that “she is idolised, 
she is loved, she is adored, she is worshipped, for 
her innocence, her youth, her sweetness of face, 
and her very beautiful little feet.” 

The New York Whig observes—‘One of our 
city belles intends shortly to appear in Broadway 
with the Persian head-veil. It is a beautiful sub- 
stitute for the odious bonnet, and we hope she 
will not be deterred from so excellent a taste by 
the frowns of prejudice. Let it be started by 
some leader, and all will follow.”. Such a leader 
at all events will be likely to find followers at the 
South, where the ladies have long ridden in car- 
riages at al! times without bonnets, and of late we 
have even heard of some fair walkers of this de- 
scription. 

The Hon. John Quincy Adams, being lately 
invited to visit several hundred ladies in Hing. 
ham, (Mass.) on his return from Congress, made 
them a short address, and apologised for its brevi- 
ty by saying, that he had found in the course of 
his life that it was an easy matter to address two 
hundred and forty men, but it had been to him a 
sufficiently arduous task 0 address successfully 
one woman. 

Mr. Brown, a Dentist in the Northern States, 
has written a Poem on the unpromising subject 
of the Health and Preservation of the Teeth, 
which is spoken highly of in some of the papers. 

The value of ladies’ hair is vety great in Eng- 
land, when it is fine and of the proper color and 
length. A young lady, in order to make a sud- 
den raisé of some money, sold the hair on her 
head, which being very long and of a most ad. 
mired color, @ la Victoria, commanded sizty 
pounds sterling ! 

Mr. Cobble, of Brattleborougn, Vt. advertises 
his runaway apprentice, R. Long, in the follow- 
ing style :—‘*He can be identified by the fact that 
he has not combed his hair since July 4th, 1831, 
and cannot speak ten words at a time without 
uttering twenty falsehoods.” 

One pint of oatmeal, put into a gallon of pure 
water, and shaken well, will, in a half hour, pro- 
duce a very agreeable and wholesome beverage. 

A new order of physicians seems to be much 
wanting—that is to say, doctors who wili pre- 
scribe to us what quack medicines we shall use, 
the number of these medicines being so great 
and various, as to constitute quite a science by 
_itself, and to puzzle the uninitiated. 

The medical properties of gold have lately 
occupied the attention of a celebrated chemist, 
who declares it as his opinion that this metal re- 
duced to an impalpable powder, possesses in a 
very high degree the property of restoring vital 
strength, and of increasing the activity of the 
organs of digestion and nourishment. 

A Western journal commences its career with 
the following announcement :—‘This paper will 
be published every now and then.” 

How vain is the pride of ancestry! We are 
all descended from one parent, and that parent 
was a working gardener. 








In Mr. George Fowle’s Monitorial School in 
Boston, Drawing, Dancing, Vocal Music, the 
Spanish, and French languages, are taught with- 
out extra charges, by the best teachers. 

It is fashionable for young girls in New York 
to play hoop. We have never seen the amuse- 
ment followed by the sex elsewhere ; but it is a 
good exercise for them. ‘They have neat hoops 
made expressly. 

The Cincinnatian says, that a number of good 
folks from the Hoosier State, arrived in that city 
on Friday, to see, as they said, “the earthquake 
*bout which there was so much talk down their 
way.” 

In China, as soon as you enter a shop, and 
have taken your seat in order to commence busi- 
ness with the tradesman, a teapot and two or 
three little cups are brought in by an attendant 
and placed on the counter. You are then invited 
to join in sipping this pleasant and refreshing 
liquor, which is handed to you as a common 
civility, in the same way asa Frenchman would 
offer his snuff box, or a Turk his pipe. 

Among the apparatus which ought to be kept 
on hand by a Fire Society, is an Awning, or 
something like it, stretched on a frame-work, to 
be elevated near the windows of a house on fire, 
for the preservation of persons who cannot de- 
scend the stairs. An awning accidentally up, 
lately saved the lives of seven persons in this way 
in the State of New York. 








PROSPECTUS 
TO THE 
SEVENTH VOLUME OF 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


EDITED BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN. 

The Subscriber, having undertaken the future 
publication of The Southern Rose, solicits from 
its former patrons a coatinuance of their favours, 
and from the public at large a more extended 
encouragement of the work. Its reputation is of 
such a kind, and is so well established, as to re- 
quire no particular encomiums. It is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that the Editor of the first 
six volumes will sustain the same relation to The 
Rose as hitherto, and that the valuable circle of 
its Contributors is continually enlarging. 

Trerms.—Each number will contain, as for- 
merly, sixteen finely printed pages, and will be 
issued every other Saturday at Two / ollars and 
fifty cents per annum, payable in advance. 

B. B. HUSSEY, 
No. 36 Broad-street. 
Charleston, S.C., August 18, 1838. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Cummunication recently received possesses 
considerable literary merit, but the train of 
thought seems to The Rose not quite sufficiently 
mature for publication. 
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